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Wa HILF Journals of 1 of. Ms nl of the Arts, 
have from time to time appeared upon the Continent under the 
direction of men of character and ability, it is remarkable that 
moſt of the Periodical Publications of this country have been 

6 brought forward without the name either of Author or Editor. 
Whether this conduct may have ariſen from a wiſh to treat more 
freely of paſling events, where the reſponſibility of the Writer is 
= evidently leſs, or from whatever other cauſes it may. have originat- 
ed, are queſtions which might afford matter for intereſting diſcuſ- 
ſion, if the preſent occaſion demanded an attention to that object. 
The Propoſer of the Journal, now offered to the world, does not 


1 think that any ſufficient reaſons have ever exiſted to diſcourage a 

= practice ſo reſpectable for its candour and juſtice as that of an 
Author ſpeaking of Men and Things in his own name and perſon. 

== He believes, on the contrary, that ſuch a practice 1s calculated to 

= inſpire confidence 3 that it affords A a ſtrong motive to correctneſs 
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and fidelity, and renders a work deſerving, - at leaſt in theſe 
reſpects, of being quoted by other Authors of credit. It is an 
obvious fact, that this obſcurity, and its inevitable conſequences, 
have prevented men of reputation from correſponding openly with 
the Managers of our Periodical Publications, as is the uniform 
practice with regard to the Foreign Journals; and he is encouraged | 
to expect, from the removal of this obſtacle, as well as from other 
Inducements, that his endeavours for the promotion of knowledge 
will not be without this valuable aſſiſtance. Under theſe convic- 
tions he has determined to make the experiment. lo what degree 
his exertions may become uſeful, or meet with the public approba- 
tion, muſt ultimately depend on the aCtual execution of the plan he 
has formed and digeſted. The world is in ſome meaſure informed, 
that he has paſſed his life in the earneſt cultivation of ſcience; and 
various events have enabled him to acquire conſiderable practical 
experience in the Arts and Manufactures. If it could be imagined, 
that he, who propoſes to convey information to others, ought firſt to 
bring his own knowledge to a ſtate of abſolute perfection; or, if an 
attempt to collect and arrange the labours of ingenious men in 


every branch of Natural Philoſophy and its dependancies, could be 


thought to imply any ſuch abſurd pretenſion, ſome apology might be 
neceſſary for the individual who ſtands forward in ſo marked a 


ſituation. But inferences like theſe can never be maintained. The 


Author will doubtleſs receive much inſtruction, while he is the in- 
ſtrument of conveying it to others; and he reflects with ſatisfaction, 
that he can recur to many eſtimable friends, and other ſources of 


information, in departments to which his own purſuits may have 


been leſs immediately directed. Diſmiſſing, therefore, at once, 
every farther conſideration that may relate to himſelf, he will pro- 

ceed to give an outline of the plan of his Work, and the objects 
upon which it is to be employed. e | „„ 


cONTENTS or Tus WORK. 


| Tr E Work will contain original Accounts of the Preſent State of the Sciences and 
Arts, and of Books publiſhed relating to them. The accounts of New Diſcoveries, 
collected by obſervation, enquiry, and correſpondence, as well as from the Acts of Aca- 
1 demies, the Chancery Regiſters, and Publications in all languages, will be either 
given entire, with ſuch remarks and collateral facts as preſent themſelves, or theß 
wi ebe more or leſs abridged according to their relative importance. The moſt | 
minute attention will be paid to accuracy, more eſpecially with regard to the ſources 
| of communication, which will be diſtinctly pointed out, in every inſtance, except 
in the ſingle caſe of anonymous correſpondencdgdge. 5 
| In order to ſhew, more particularly, the objects upon which this Journal will be 


employed, it will be uſeful to give a rapid ſketch, in the order of Analyſis, of the 


icveral diviſions of philoſophical ſcience, and the arts dependant upon them. By 
this means the man of ſcience, as well as the intelligent manufacturer, will more 
clearly perceive how eminently uſeful a work of this nature muſt be to their re- 
ſpective purſuits, by | 5 . 5 LT 
I. NaturaL HrsTorRyY. This ſcience teaches us to diſtinguiſh the objects 
round us, by accurate claſſification and arrangement. It is the repoſitory of 280 
| * | 8 | which 


ble to be made. 
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which conſtitute the ground- work of every practical fcience or art. For, if we 
were unable to diſtinguiſh the individuals of the ſeveral ſpecies of being, it is 
clear, that general inferences, and mutual communication, would be alike impoſſi- 


II. Mecyanics, Perceptible motion is the object of this branch of Natural 


Philoſophy. "The ſimpleſt cafes, being firſt to be conſidered, lead us to thoſe organs 


called the Mechanical Powers. Hence are derived the theory and effects of all 
kinds of tools, inſtruments, engines, mills, carriages, aud the like. Hydroftatics 


conſtitute a branch of this ſcience, which is employed on the mechanical effects of 


fluids, independant of their elaſticity, The praxis is ſeen in the flow of rivers 
and ſtreams, the conſtruction of canals, fountains, reſervoirs; water-inills, &c. 
When the elaſticity of fluids is brought into the conſideration, the term pngumaties 


is uſed. The motions, preſſure, and vibrations of the ain, or other elaſtic matter, 


afford numerous inſtances of effects of this nature. Theſe are ſeen in the air- 
pump, the barometcr, wind-mills, fteam-engines, artillery, inſtruments for pro- 
ducing and modifying found, &c. NED 3 5 8 

A very great number of particular inſtruments in Natural Philoſophy and Ma- 
nufactures, belong to this department. | 


III. Tur Docrring of HEAT. The effects of this great agent ſtand alone 


among natural phznomena. The laws of its communication, the capaciries of 
bodies, and the changes of temperature they undergo, when their ſtate with re- 


_ gard to ſolidity, fluidity, elaſticity, or chemical compoſition, is altered, conſtitute a 


beautiful theory, in a great meaſure invented, and almoſt entirely arranged, by our 
cotemporarics. The application of the practical retults to ceconomical purpoſes, 
is of extenſive utility, The warming of apartments, the preparation of food, the 


operations of chemiſtry, aud numberleſs proceſſes of manufacture, are abſolutely 
dependant upon it. | | on : EN fe Tf 


IV. GENERAL OPTICS. The univerſal properties of light preſent themſelves 


under this head. Such are its denſity, progreſſion, velocity, inflection, reflection, 


refraction, and colour. Particular applications of Optics are ſeen in the mixed 


mathematical ſcience of Perſpective, and the extenſion of the powers of fight, by 


lenſes, mirrors, their combinations in teleſcopes, microſcopes, &c. with their various 
improvements. W I „ W act 
V. ELECTRICITY. The claſs of phænomena, called electric, are capable of 


arrangement under general Jaws ; bur how far heat, light, or-other peculiar ſub- 


ſtances, or the compoſition or decompoſition of bodies may be concerned in their 


production, or modification, is ſcarcely at all known. Much remains yet to be 
aſcertained, with regard to its atmoſpherical, ceconomical, medical, or other uſes o 


effects, Gy | | 1 95 „ 

VI. Cutis TRY. The Natural Hiſtory of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms, is confined, by the chemiſt, chiefly to ſuch facts as tend to indicate the 
component parts of the reſpective individuals. All the operations of this art are 


referable to the theory of elective attractions. The operations of Philoſophical 
Chemiſtry are directed to the perfection of the theory, by general reſults, They 


are made by means of veſſels, furnaces, and other infiruments ; either in the 


| humid, the dry, or the pneumatic method, but moſt frequently by combination of 
all three. Oeconomical Chemiſtry is the art of obtaining products for general uſe 


in ſociety, It more particularly directs our attention to the Hiſtories of the Che- 


mical Arts. Theſe conſtitute ſo very large a part of the induſtry of man, that 
they cannot be here enumerated. The extraction and purification of ſaline bodies; 
the amendment aid perfection of agricultural proceſſes; the manufactures of bricks, 


pottery, cements, aud glaſſes; the melioration of fuels; the production and im- 
provement of oils, candles. gunpowder, and other in flammable bodies; rhe working 


of mines and metals; the arts of analyſis and aſſay; the application of colouriny 


matters in painting and dyeing ; the art of rauning ; the preparation of molt, beer, 
wine, ardent ſpirit, vinegar; the making of ſtarch, bread, ſugar, and the preſerva- 
tion of animal and vegetable foods, are inſtances ſufficient to ſhew the extended uſe 
and influence of Chemiſtry, in the enjoyments of civilized life. y\ 
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The ſcience of Chemiſtry is applied to inveſtigate the changes to which the face 
ef the globe has been ſubjected in paſt ages, or to which it may hereafter be expoſed, 


in the arrangement and ſtructure of its component parts. a 


Pneumatic Chemiſtry is combived with Statics in accounting for the phænomena 
and uſes of the atmoſphere. Meteorology may thus become a regular ſcience. 
founded on juſt principles of induction. The denhry, temperature, humidity, ana 
electricity, of the air, are ſhewn by ſuitable inſtruments. Its ſalubrity, as far as re- 
Hates to the maintenance of proceſſes analogous to combuſtion, is thewn by the 
eudiometer. Its component parts are aſcertained by ſtrict chemical proceſſes. From 


| theſe and other facts, the cauſes and variations of winds, the abſorption and preci- 
pitation of moiſture, in hail, ſnow, or rain; the accumulation of lightning, and the _ 
effects of local circumſtances of the country upon the weather, as well as the influ- 
ence of the whole upon animatcd beings, may hereafter be more accurately deter- 


mined than has yet been done. We og; | 7 

VII. MEnsvuRATION. The objects of natural hiſtory, practical mechanics, 
and chemiſtry, are for the moſt part in the vicinity of. the obſerver: but the invef- 
_ tigations of the Philoſopher are alſo extended to remote objects. In theſe it is of 


importance to aſcertain their figure, diſtance, and relative poſition. The firſt comes 


within the province of Optics; the latter are determined by the application of ma- 


thematical principles to inſtruments for the admeaſurement of hnes and angles. The 
conſtruction of ſtandard inftruments, for meaſuring right lines, of divided arcs for 


meaſuring angles, and of clocks for marking the flow of time, afford inſtances, in 
which the abſtract doctrines of quantity, the phyſical knowledge of the properties 


df the materials, and the mechanical eee for ſecuring.a great degree of ac- | 
much honour upon the Philoſophers and 


curacy, are ſo happily united as to refled 
_ Artiſts of the preſent age. OO 


The chief practical ſciences eſtabliſhed upon the meaſurement of lines and angles, 


are aſtronomy, geography, navigation, and ſurveying. ps {wings 
VIII. UNIVERSAL GzOGRAPHY. This Jcience comprehends every diſcuſſion 


relating to the face of the earth. Theſe are, the limits, figure, and other peculia- - 


rities of countries and places; the origin and preſent ſtate, of different nations; 


their habitations, manners, produce, induſtry, arts, commerce, public regulations, 


and facilities for mutual jntercourſe, by roads, canals, rivers, or the ſea, Objects of 


this deſcription lead to details of the higheſt utility. There are few queſtions of 
political &conomy which may not be experimentally ſolved by reference to the 


actual practice of ſociety, in ſome country, either at the preſent, or in times paſt. 


IX. AsTRONOMY, The number, diſtance, ſituation, figure, motions, and other 


affections of the heavenly bodies, belong to this department. Practical aſtronomy 


conſiſts in obſerving theſe particulars, by means of optical and mathematical appa- 


ratus. The reſults with regard to the paſt or future time, are regiſtered in Alma- 


nacs or Ephemerides. They may be obtained by computation, either from the 

great maſs of obſervations immediately conſidered, or from the theory of gravita- 
tion, which conſtitutes phyſical aſtronomy. The phxnomena which fall moſt di- 

rectly under the obſervation of the multitude, are eclipſes, tides, the change of 


| ſeaſons, varying length of days, &c. Geography and Navigation are greatly de- 
pendant upon Aſtronomy. Ws ARSE! | )) 

X. ABSTRACT PHysICs. In every proceſs of reaſoning we endeavour to ob- 
rain genera] truths, This cannot be done, but by abſtracting, or rejecting from our 
conſideration, all thoſe circumſtances which mark rhe individuality of the things we 


contemplate. In the laſt ſteps of reaſoning concerning the univerſe, the abſtraction 
is carried to ſuch an extent, that properties, or modes of exiſtence, are treated inde- 


pendantly of the beings on which in ſtrictneſs they depend. Theſe are, ſpace, du- 


ration, extenſion, motion, penetrability, attraction, repulſion, impulſe, force, inertia. 


A conſiderable portion of the errors of 'Theoriſts has ariſen from the imperfect logic 
wey have uſed reſpecting theſe abſtract notions. = V | 
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